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An English Tract. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE NEW COVENANT. 


The worship of God is our highest duty, 
and men have at all times been concerned to 
know how this duty may best be performed. 
In our age the tende sncy is to an increase of 
symbols and outward observances; and the 
ground of this movement is alleged to be, the 
desire of a nearer and more spiritual commun- 
ion with God. Any other object, indeed, 
would be unworthy the disciples of Christ. 
The words of our Lord to the woman at Jacob’s 
Well, “ God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth,’’* 


should be the watchword of every assembly of 


His followers, who meet for His worship. If 
it is otherwise, they are not His followers. 

An impartial search of the New Testament 
will show. us that many forms and practices t 
which we are accustomed and which we sup- 
pose to bederived from Scripture, have no 
foundation there. This we shall find to: be 


*John iv. 24. 
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especially true of those observances which are 
generally comprehended under the name of 
ritualis m, although we may possibly also dis- 
cover that there : are other church forms and 
usages, not regarded as ritualistic, which can- 
not be reduced to harmony with the teaching 
of Christ and his apostles. 


In the First Covenant there was a chosen 
nation and tribe, and a chosen family of that 
tribe consecrated to the priesthood, a holy 
cityand a holy temple, with its altars and 
sacrifices, its holy vessels, oil, candlestick and 
incense, lavations, festivals and priestly gar- 
ments. 

By the New Covenant all this outward lit- 
urgy is fulfilled and finished, and is replaced 
by a higher and spiritual service. 

No one nation is any longer favored above 
the rest. There is now neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, all are one in 
Christ Jesus.* 

There is no longer any family of priests or 
any order of priesthood, for the priesthood is 
e aoe declared to be transferred to Christ, 
made a High Priest for ever after the order of 
Mele chisedec ;+ and no mention is made in the 
New Testament of any other priest under the 
Gospel, except where all who are saved by 
Christ are designated as priests.{| And for 
any man-to assume to be a priest under the 
new covenant, except in this universal priest- 
hood, is to turn back to the outward and im- 
perfect service of the Law, to encroach on the 
dignity and liberty of his brethren, and to rob 
Christ of His office and glory. 

Under the New Covenant no one city or 
place can be more holy than another. “The 
hour cometh,” saith our Lord, “ when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father.’”§ The new Jerusalem, 
the holy city of the New Covenant, is above, 
and is the mother of us all. 

So it is with the Temple. God dwells not 
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in temples made with hands, * not now even 
as He did in the Temple of Jerusalem. ‘ De- 
stroy this temple,” saith our Lord to the Jews, 
‘‘and in thrée days I will raise it up.” He 
spoke of the temple of his body.t The Church 
is His body;{ the Church is the temple of 
God.§ No house can any longer be made} 
holy, no building can any longer be rightly 
called the House of God. 

All the sacrifices of the law were shadows 
and types of ist,|| who offered himself with- 
out spot to God,§ a sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world.** The doctrine of any 
other sacrifice under the New Covenant, or of 
a continual re-performance of the one great 
sacrifice, is repugnant to the nature of the 
Gospel; fcr by one offering He has perfected 
forever those who are sanctified.t+ No word 
is spoken in the New Covenant of any other 
sacrifice, except where believers are exhorted 
to present themselves an offering to God ac- 
ceptable through Jesus Christ.{{ The erro- 
neous dogma of a sacrifice in the eucharist 
derived its strength from that of a priesthood 
under the Gospel ; for what is a priest without 
a sacrifice ?§§ And as there is no sacrifice, 
so there can be no altar, except in the same 
figurative language borrowed from the Old 
Covenant.|||| 

The worshippers under the Law partook of 
the Passover and of many of the sacrifices ; 
they were fed and nourished by what was 
offered. In like manner, under the New 
Covenant, the believers derive all their spirit- 
ual nourishment from the one great sacrifice, 
from Christ, who is not only our sin-offering 
and our burnt-offering, but our peace and 
meat- offering and our Passover.§§ ‘* Ex- 
cept,” said he, “ ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink his blood fe have no life in 
you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life. . . . . It is 
the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing.*** 

The sacred vessels of the New Covenant are 
the believers themselves sanctified and made 
meet for the Master’s use ; +++ the oil of con- 


eae 
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secration is the anointing which the believers | 


receive of Christ and need not that any man 
teach them ; {{} the golden candlestick repre- 
sents the church ; §$§ the incense the prayers 
of the saints. 

The “ divers washings ”’ of the First Taber- 
nacle were the type of the washing of regen- 


* * Ac ts xvii. 24. + Jobn ii., 19, 21. 
t Cor. xii , i 


i , Hph. 1. 22, 25. 
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eration by which through the mercy of God 
we are saved.* Christ loved the church and 
gaye himself for it, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word.+ And as if to leave no room for doubt 
as to what the washing (or baptism) of the 
New Covenant is, the apostle Peter declares 
the baptism which now saves, to be not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 

answer of a good conscience toward God, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ.t 

There are no longer any sacred garments, 
but those which have been washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb.§ No festi- 
val days as observed in the Old Covenant are 
recognized in the New, but the reverse ; for 
they were a shadow of things to come, but 


Thus the New Covenant consists, not in rites 
and symbols or in outward show, but in spirit- 
ual worship and in the living service of the 
heart. To enable man to render this new and 
acceptable service is the purpose of that great 
gift of the Holy Spirit which was poured out 
on the disciples after our Lord’s ascension. 
In this outpouring of the Spirit we see the 
completion of the New Covenant. “It is ex- 
pedient for you,” said our Lord to his disci- 
ples, ‘‘ tnat I go away, for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if 
I depart I will send him unto you. When 
He, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth.” This promise was ful- 
filled on the day of Pentecost, when, “‘ as they 
were all with one accord in one place, sudden- 
ly there came a sound from Heaven as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting, . . . And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost and 
began to speak with other tongues as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” . . . . Then, 
“* Peter standing up with the eleven said 
This is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel; And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, 1 will pour out of my spirit 
upon all flesh : and your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams.” ** ‘* Now,” says the apostle writing 
to the Hebrews on the same subject, “ now 
has Christ obtained a more excellent ministry, 
by how much also He is the mediator of a 
better covenant which was established upon 
better promises, Behold the days come, saith 
the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah. . . . . I will put my laws into 
their mind and write them in their hearts ; 


Eph. v. 25, 26. $1 Peter ii. 21 
Z Rev. vii. 14. 
ym. xiv. 5, Gal. iv. 10, 11, Col. i 
{ John xvi. 7, 13. ** Acts ii. 
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and I will be to them a God, and they shall 
be to me a people; and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbor and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all shall | 
know me, from the least to the greatest.” * 

(To be concluded.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 


“ SACRED INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC.” 

In view of the important decision of our 
late Yearly Meeting on the subject of instru- 
mental music, it behooves each member of the 
body carefully to examine the grounds and 
soundness of his or her opinion thereon. Those 
whose views coincide with the judgment 
of the meeting, and who were instrumental 
in forming it, to see if in a matter in 
in which they may be scarcely capable of ex- 
ercising true judgment, owing to deficiency of 
education and ear on the one hand, and the 
lasting effects of early training and opinions, 
derived more from their elders and predeces- 
sors in the church than soundly formed from 
just conceptions of their own, on the other ; to 
see, I say, if they are not testifying against 
and rendering inoperative in our Society a 
most powerful means of influencing men to- 
wards high and holy things; a means said to 
have been effectively used, for many genera- 
tions among other denominations of Chris- 
tians, to warm the hearts of men otherwise 
hard, cold, and indifferent to the claims of re- 
ligion, into an impressible and receptive state, 
by which resistance to the entrance of the 
Holy Spirit is broken down, and a state of 
desire awakened for Heaven and heavenly 
things, which often becomes God’s opportuni- 
ty for their soul’s conversion and final salva- 
tion; and used also as long and effectively 
in bringing the congregation of believing| 
worshippers from a state of coldness to one of 
fervor, in stilling the wandering thoughts, 
drawing the many rills of individual devo- 
tion into the one channel of united feeling, 
until, “as with the heart of one man,” they 
are prepared to offer the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise or such other truly congre 
gational worship as may fittingly arise; and 
their hearts broken and melted by the out- 
ward harmony, are able to enjoy the true 
communion, and, looking over and beyond 
the things of time, to yearn for those Diviner 
harmonies of which it is but a feeble expres- 
sion. Used also as a means of drawing with- 
in the hearing of a preached gospel many 
who without such an attraction would scarce 
ly be persuaded to enter, some of whom, com 
ing to hear, might ‘‘ remain to pray.” 

And those who are allowing themselves 
liberty in this respect, to see if they are not 
jeopardizing their highest interests as well as 
their right of membership; whether they are| 


not encouraging that which more than any | other from within. 
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other single cause has fostered and developed 
the wide-spread spirit of formality and ritual- 
ism in worship, whose dead: ning and blasting 
effect is but too painfully manifest. - 

Whether they are not allowing themselves 
an indulgence which is by degrees dissipating 
the very essence of true worship within them ; 
substituting sense for spirit, an ecstacy of feel- 
ing for divine fervor of soul; almost imper- 
ceptibly it may be to themselves, but still 
surely, confounding the two, until they cease 
to recognize the clear dividing line that ex- 
ists between influences often so similar in their 
apparent immediate operation, yet so differ- 
ent in their derivation, so vitally different in 
their ultimate effect upon the heart. When 
this comes to be the case, whether they are 
not in danger of finally realizing in them- 
selves the well-known truth that, that which 
is easily produced at will is but lightly es- 
teemed. 

To see, also, whatever the effect may be on 
theirown minds, that as Christian men and 
women, in some sense, their brother’s keepers, 
they clearly appreciate its influence on the 
mass of mankind, and that they are not al- 
lowing themselves to eat that meat which is 
causing many of their brethren to stumble 
and fall. To see if simple Christianity in its 
pure, deep, heart-changing, regenerating pow- 
er, is most to be found in those congregations 
where most use is made of instrumental 
music, or whether the reverse is not invaria- 
bly the case. 

Without desiring to do more than present 
the foregoing propositions for the considera- 
tion of those to whom they are addressed, yet, 
as one susceptible in no small degree to the 
influence of ‘sacred music,” who has closely 
examined its effect upon himself, and as far 
as he was able to judge upon others also, the 
writer cannot refrain from here expressing 
his firm conviction, that none of the desirable 
results claimed for it in the former proposi- 
tion are in fact and practice realized, with 
perhaps the one exception of attracting audi- 
ences (in which it occupies common ground 
with any other method), While all the often 
insidious, but none the less injurious effects 
mentioned in the latter proposition are to a 
greater or less degree the legitimate and, it 
may be said, the common results of its use. 

It may not be out of place, in connection 
with the above remarks, to quote the follow- 
ing extract from an author* whose mind sel- 
dom accepted a truth without testing its 
foundation. In drawing the distinction be- 
tween sensual and spiritual excitement, in a 
sermon having for its text, “Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit,” he says : 

“The one fulness begins from without, the 
The one proceeds from 
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the flesh, and then influences the emotions; 
the other reverses this order. Stimulants, 
like wine, influence the senses, and through 
them set the imaginations and fe lings on fire ; 
and the law of our spiritual being is, that that 
which begins with the flesh sensualizes the 
spirit, whereas, that whic h commences in the 
region of the spirit spiritualizes the senses, in 
which it subsequently stirs emotion. But the 


their emotions ; and the fatal error is, when, 
having found spiritual feelings existing in con- 
nection and associated with fleshly sensations, 
men expect by the mere irritation of the emo- 
tions of the frame to reproduce those high and 
glorious feelings. You might conceive the 
recipients of the Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost acting under this delusion ; it is conceiva- 
ble that having observed certain bodily phe- 
nomena,—for instance, incoherent utterances 
and thrilled sensibilities, co-existing with those 
sublime spiritualities,—they might have en- 
deavored, by a repetition of those incoher- 
ences, to obtain a fresh descent of the Spirit. 
In fact, this was exactly what was tried in 
after- ages of the Church. 

“Now the misfortune is that this delusion 
is the more easy from the fact that the re- 
sults of the two kinds of causes resemble each 
other. You may galvanize the nerve of a 
corpse till the action of limb startles the spec- 
tator with the appearance of life. It is not 
life; it is only a spasmodic, hideous mimicry 
of life. Men having seen that the spiritual 
is always associated with forms, endeavor by 
reproducing the forms to recall spirituality ; 
you do produce thereby a something that 
looks like spirituality, but it is a resemblance 
only. Now it is from this point of thought 
that we learn to extend the apostle’s princi- 
ple. Wine is but a specimen of a class of 
stimulants. All that begins from without be- 
longs to the same class. ‘ : 

“ And this, in truth, is what we want: we 
want the vision of a calmer and simpler beau- 
ty to tranquillize us in the midst of artificial 
tastes—we want the draught of a purer spring 
to cool the flame of our excited lite. We want, 
in other words, the Spirit of the Life of Christ, 
simple, natural, with power to calm and 
soothe the feelings which it rouses; the ful- 
ness of the Spirit, which can never intoxi- 
cate !”—F *hiladelphia. N. 





THE OLIVE, it seems, can be grown in our 
Southern States with success. A planter on 
St. Simon’s Island, Georgia, has been experi- 
menting with the olive, and has 250 trees all 
in bearing, each averaging five gallons of oil 
during the season. His crop of 1870 was 
1250 gallons, and was sold for $10,000. The 
Savannah papers speak of the oil as very 


*F, Ww. Robertson. 





good, 
manufacture, ‘and they recommend that gen- 
eral attention be paid to the cultivation of 
thé olive in that section. A good deal of what 
is called “olive oil” at present sold in the 
American market is said to be made by ex- 
pressing the essence of cotton seed. It is be- 
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although made by a rude process of 


lieved to be used in large quantities, although 


it is entirely innocent of the presence of 
misfortune is that men mistake this law of |“ 


olives.’’— Late paper. 
. . ienaneiil 
From the Christian Weekly. 
A TRUE STORY. 

[We are able to vouch for the truth of this nar- 
rauve in every particular. The letier isa ral epis- 
tle, written from one who had been in the State 
Prison to one who was at the time of writing still 
an inmate. We have simply changed all names in 
order to avoid the possibility of a recognition of the 
parties. The story tells itsown moral; though we 
have added to it on our editorial page, a fact and a 
comment. | 


Frienp Tow, if i may call you so, i know 
yon are surprized to get a letter from me, but 
1 hope you wont be mad at my writing to you. 
I want to tell you my thanks for the way you 
talked to me when i was in prison, it has led 
me to be a better man. I guess you thought 
I did not cair for what you said, & at the 
first go off i did’nt, but I noed you was a man 
who had don big work with good men, & 
want no Sucker, nor want gasing, & all the 
boys knod it. 

I used to think at nite what you said, & 
for it, i nocked off swearing 5 months before 
my time was up, for | saw it want no good 
nohow—the day my time was up you told me 
if i would shake the cross [quit stealing] & 
live on the square for three months it would 
be the best job i ever done in my life. The 
state agent gave me a ticket to here, & on the 
ear i thought more of what you last said to 
me, but did’nt make up my mind. When we 
got to Y——- on the cars from there to here i 
pulled off an old woman’s leather [robbed her 
of her pocket-book] i hadnt no more than got 
it off when i wished i hadnt done it; for a 
while before i made up my mind to bea square 
bloke for 3 months on your word, but forgot 
it when I saw the leather was a gif [easy t 
get], but i kept close to her & when she got 
out of the cars at a way place, i said, mam, 
have you lost anything, & she tumbled her 
leather was off [found ie purse was gone], is 
this it, says i, giving it to her. Well, says 
she, if you arn’t honest, but I hadent got 
cheek enough to stand that sort of talk, so 
left her in a hurry. 

When i got here i had $1 and 25 cents left, 
& i dident get no work for 3 days, as i aint 
strong enough for a roust about {deck hand] 
on asteam bote. The afternoon of the 3d 
day i spent my last 10 cents for 2 moons 
[large round sea biseuit} and cheese & was 
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thinking i would have to go on the dip again 
[picking pockets], when i thought of what you 


once said, about a fellors calling on the Lord 
when he was in hard luck, & i thought i 
would try it once anyhow, but when i tryed it, 


i got stuck on the start, and all i could get off 


| 


was Lord give a poor fellow a chance to 
square it for 3 months, for Christs Sake 
Amen, & i kept a thinking of it over & over 
as i went along. About an hour after that, i 
was in 4th St., & this is what happened, & 
is the cause of my being where i am now, 
about which i will tell you before i get done 
writing. As i was walking along 1 herd a 
big noise & saw a horse running away with 
a carriage with 2 children in it, i grabbed up 
a peace ‘of box cover from the sidewalk and 
run in the middle of the street, & when the 
horse came up i smashed him over the head 
as hard as i could drive, the bord split to 
peces & the horse checked up a little & i 
grabbed the reigns and pulled his head down 
until he stopped. The gentleman what 
owned him came running up, and as soon as 
he saw the children were all rite, he shook 
hands with me, and gave me a $50 greenback, 
and my asking the Lord to help me, came 
into my head, & i was so thunderstruck, i 
couldn’t drop the reins nor say nothing, he 
saw something was up, & coming back to me 
said, my boy are you hurt? & the thought 
come into my head just then to ask him for 
work, & i asked him to take back the bill & 
give me a job, says he jump in here and lets 
talk about it, but keep the money. He asked 
me if I could take care of horses, & i said 
yes, for i used to hang round livery stables, 
& often would help clean & drive horses, he 
told me he wanted a man for that work, & 
would give me $16 a month and bord me. 
You bet i took that chance at once, that nite 
in my little room over the stable i sat a long 
time thinking over my past life & of what 
had just hapened, and 1 just got down on my 
nees & thanked the Lord for the job, & to 
help me to square it, & to bless you for put- 
ting me up to it, & the next morning i done 
it again & got me some new togs [c lothes] & 
a bible, for i made up my mind, after what 
the Lord had done for me, i would read a lit- 
tle every nite and morning, & ask him to 
keep an eye on me. 
When i had been there about a week, Mr. 
Z 
nite, and saw me reading the bible. He asked 
me if i was a Christian, and i told him no—he | 
asked me how it was i read the Bible instead 
of papers and books. Well, Tom, I thought 
i had better give him a square deal on the 
start, so i told him all about my being in 
pr ison & about you, & how i had almost done 
give up looking for work, & how the Lord 
got me the job, when i asked him, & and the 


(that’s his name) came in my room one 
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only way i had to pay him back was to read 
the Bible & square it, & i asked him to give 
me a chance for three months. He talked to 
me like a father for a long time, & told me i 
could stay, & then i felt better than ever i had 
done in my life, for i had given Mr. a 
fair start with me, and now i dident fear no 
one giving me a back cap [exposing his past 
life] & running me off the job. 

The next morning he called me into the 
library & gave me another square talk & ad- 
vised me to study some every day & he would 
help me one or two hours every nite, & he 
gave mea arithmetic, a spelling-book, a geog- 
raphy, & a writing-book, and he hers me 
every nite. He lets me come into the house 
to prayers every morning & got me put in a 
Bible-class in the Sunday-school, which I 
likes very much, for it helps me to understand 
my Bible better. 

Now, Tom, the 3 months on the square are 
up 2 months ago, & as you said, it is the best 
job iever did in my life, & i commenced an- 
«ther of the same sort right away, only it is 
God helping me to last a lifetime, Tom. 
wrote this letter to tell you i do think God 
has forgiven my sins, & herd your prayers, 
for you told me you should pray for me, i no 
ilove to read his word & tell him all my 
troubles, & he helps me i know for i have 
plenty of chances to steal, but i dont feel to 
as i once did, & now i take more pleasure in 
going to church than to the theatre, & that 
wasn't so once. 

Our minister & others often talk with me 
& a month ago they wanted me to join the 
church, but i said no, not now, i may be mis- 
taken in my feelings, i will wait awhile. But 
| now i feel that God has called me, & on .the 
first Sunday in July i will join the church— 
dear friend, i wish i could write to you as i 
feel, but i can’t do it yet. 

[The comment by the editor of the Chris 
tian Weekly is as follows :] 

In another part of our present issue will be 
found a convict’s letter, which we are sure our 
readers will peruse with the liveliest interest. 
It furnishes one of the most striking illustra- 
tions which we have seen of the nature of 

iseal prayer, and of the manner in which, 
without miraculous intervention, God can an- 
swer prayer. But it isnot for either of these 
‘things that we refer to it here. We happen 
to know something of the religious history of 
the prisoner to whom the letter is addressed, 
‘and there is in that something so remarkable 
and stimulating that we embrace this oppor- 
tunity of relating i it to our readers. 

A young girl ‘of scarcely eleven summers 
‘old, who had given her heart to the Lord, 
and had been received into the membership 
of the church, overheard her mother and some 
friends one day, speaking of a work in which 
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victs in the prison of the city in which they 
resided. This set her to think upon the 
question, What she could do for the Lord ; 
and she determined to go alone to the prison 
ers on the male side of the prison, and see 
what she could accomplish. 

There, she was drawn especially to one 
prisoner. He had received a college educa- 
tion. He was a godless and regardless man, 
and was under sentence for participation in a 
very serious crime. Yet she went and spoke 
with him—first asking God to help and bless 
her—and he received her in a very pleasant 
manner. She spoke to him about Jesus and 
his salvation, in the simple language of un- 
questioning faith and tender affection, and in 
spite of himself he listened and was affected 
by her words. 

“Why,” said he, “I cannot understand 
this: if a grown up person should taik to me 
as you do, I think I would insult them, or re- 
pel them, but because you are a little girl, I 
can take it from you.” 

He asked her to come again and see him. 
She went again, and again, until a very close 
bond of union was formed between them, for 
she led him to the Lord. He was slow to ad- 
mit his conversion at the first, for he distrust- 
ed himself, and he did not wish to be num- 
bered among those who try to deceive the 
chaplain that they may make a gain of godli- 
ness. But he lived out the Christian life, and 
when, on the occasion of his father’s paying a 
visit to him, he incidentally and unconscious- 
ly let out the fact of his conversion, there was 
such a weeping between them as there was 
when Joseph made himself known to the 
brothers who had so cruelly wronged him. 
The letter indicates that he tried to benefit 
his fellow-prisoners, and shows us the success 
with which, in one instance at least, his efforts 
were crowned. 

Is not the lesson from all this, Sow the 
seed—no matter by what hand, or in what 
svil, sow the seed? “Cast thy bread upan 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after many 
days.” A grain of wheat dropped by an in- 
faut’s hand, will grow as readily as the hand- 
ful scattered by the grown-up sower. Let 
each young reader ask, “ What can I do for 
Christ?’ and when more experienced work- 
ers are apt to grow desponding, and cry, 
“Who hath believed our report?” let them 
recall! this interesting letter and its touching 
history, and God will give them courage and 
hope. 

sist eaiifalcnins 

THERE is one body and one spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling ; one 

ord, one faith, one baptism; one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all. 


they were engaged among the female : 


— 
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From the Public Ledger. 
PROGRESS AND CONSERVATISM. 

There are two distinct elements ever pres- 
ent in social life, the one urging forward 
changes, reforms, revolutions, the other hold- 
ing on with tenacity to the established order 
of things. In fashion, social customs, science, 
politics aud religion, in intellectual beliefs 
and practical actions, in institutions of the 
deepest importance to whole nations, and in 
the most trivial observances of daily life, 
these two principles are ever operating, the 
one energetically working to make things 
what they should be, the other as earnestly 
endeavoring to keep them as they are, It 
might appear at first sight, that where two 
principles are so plainly adverse to each other, 
one or the other must be wholly wrong. If 
the present state of things is best for the peo- 
ple as they are, how can it be right to alter 
it? If, on the other hand, it needs remod- 
elling, how can it be right to restrain the 
work? One or the other must be in error, it 
would seem, and should be subdued. An- 
other milder and more common sentiment is, 
that both parties are wrong in the extremes 
to which they go, and that the true solution 
lies in discovering the happy medium be- 
tween excessive change and excessive con- 
servatism. 

Perhaps, however, a better knowledge of 
humanity and its need, will convince us that 
these seemingly conflicting principles are 
neither of them to be wholly condemned, 
even in their extreme development, but on 
the contrary that they are both essential ele- 
ments in the real advancement of mankind. 
Just as the centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
though antagonistic to each other, are both 
needed to preserve the true motion of the 
planets, so the forces in social life which are 
ever pushing men forward, or drawing them 
back, are both essential to their true devel- 
opment. Thus the law of equal freedom is 
undoubtedly a law of nature which humani- 
ty isever aspiring to fulfil, Yet it is only 
by gradual steps that this can be accom- 
plished. . : : ; : ‘ ; 

True progress and true conservatism are 
together evolving the harmony of these dis- 
cordant elements, not by sacrificing an iota 
of perfection from the pure ideal, but by 
gradually and patiently lifting humanity up 
to reach it. ‘Thus all advancement must 
come by slow degrees. With the pulling 
forward there will ever be a pulling back; to 
every improvement there will be opposition ; 
for every reform there will be reaction. Thus 
the republican form of government, though 
doubtless the best yet known, cannot suddenly 
be grafted on a people who have existed only 
under despotic rule; neither can a total 
change of conventional etiquette or attire, 
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however intrinsically superior, be instantly 
effected. Our nature is inevitably a mixed 
one; we are still measurably adapted to old 
conditions of being, while becoming daily 
more and more adapted to new ones. 

If these two forces are thus nature’s meth- | 
ods of establishing true advancement, the 
reformer in any direc.ion should at least be 
very tolerant of the hindrances and opposi- 
tion he meets. He should not only retrain | 
from unjust condemnation of his opponents, | 
but should also be ready to acknowledge the 
existing necessity of their work. W hile he 
disagrees with their views, he may sympa-| 
thize with their sincerity, and realize that 
they, as well as he, have their own functions 
to perform. W hile he may know, perhaps, 
that the foundations they ‘build on cannot 
long uphold them, he should yet be more 
anxious to help them to a higher platform 
than tear down ruthlessly their present frail 
support. He should ever bear in mind that, 
if there be a real seed of truth and good in 
the reform he urges, it must eventually take 
root in humanity and grow, while the checks 
it now appears to receive in the silent distrust 
or open opposition of others are only like 
the gentle covering of the germ which serves 
to protect it until the time shall arrive to 
burst its bonds and develop its power. 

It may, however, be urged that if existing | 
institutions and beliefs have a degree of fit-| 
ness for the present stage of human advance- | 
ment it is not worth while to disturb them 
There are those who thus argue themseives 
into a sort of practical unfaithfulness to their 
own highest ideal. Believing in a truth, or 
feeling the intrinsic worth of a reform for 
whic h they conceive mankind to be not yet 
fitted, they hide it in their own bosoms, or 
only ‘discuss it with a few kindred spirits. | 
They naturally and legitimately belong to 
the advancing party, but, from mistaken no- 
tions of policy, they join the stationary party | 
in word and deed, though their hearts and 
sympathies are far away. But how can such 
a one know that he is corect in thusestimating 
the unfitness of the people to embrace the 
higher social form? His means of judging 
are so limited, and even in the very few cases 
that fall under his notice, he is so liable to be 


mistaken, that it seems an unwarrantable as- | 


sumption to attempt to decide so large, mo-! 
mentous, and complicated a question. Nor is 
it necessary that he or any one should decide 
it. Although it is a [aw that these two oppo- , 
site forces shall both have scope, in order to 
create a just balance, it is not for us to de- 
cide which one most needs the support of our 
influence. That is a matter which nature is 
ever regulating without our aid. But for us, ’ 
perfect faithfulness to our honest convictions 
is the only right path. Not what is expedi-' 
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ent but what is true and right must be our 
aim, and that we may safely trust to bring 
forth the best results. Our opinions, our 
sympathies and our ideals are all part of the 


lagencies by which humanity is to be devel- 


oped and improved. They are not instru- 
ments put into our hands to use or not, ac- 
cording to our limited notion of what is best 
for mankind; they are rather the living 
waters which are to flow through the chan- 
nels of our being to refresh and vitalize hu- 
manity. ‘The only conservatism which can 
be beneficial must be real, not artificial. It 
must come from those alone who honestly 
believe the innovations they oppose to be 
wrong, and not from those who, believing 


‘them right, yet fear that they are inexpedi- 


ent. If to the natural resistance made by 
honest conservatism we add one that is un- 
natural and insincere, we destroy the very 
balance we are trying to preserve. Every 
act, every word, every effort must be the fruit 
pf the innermost convictions, the striving to 
realize what we believe to be the highest rec- 
titude, and to obey the law of the most per- 
fect ideal we can form. This is the only path 
which leads to that progress which is wisely 
conservative, and that conservatism which is 
solidly progressive. 
cadeels 


METHODIST UNION IN CANADA. 


Division has been hitherto so much the 
rule amongst Methodists, especially in the 


.| United Kingdom, that a great step towards 


union in the ranks of Methodism must be 
hailed with delight by all sincere Christians. 
For the first time in the history of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church of England there 
has been a gracious yielding up of prejudices 
and stiffness ; and the manifestation of an 
earnest desire for a general union of the nu- 
merous Methodist bodies, now separated on 
the merest trifles. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood, as 
stating that the Wesleyans in England have 
so yielded. But the English Wesleyans in 
Canada have done so; and they with the 
Methodist New Connexion Church in Canada 
are in future to be one body of Christians, 
known as “The United Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church of Canada.” 

This is the first time that ever any steps 
have been taken towards union by these twe 
oldest Methodist Churches. The Methodist 
New Connexion separated from the parent 
body in England, and formed a distinct de- 
nomination in 1798.—Christian Union. 


THE “HABIT” OF DRUNKENNESS. 

An old writer, Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, thus dis- 
courses, in pretty strong English, on the vice 
of intemperance: “Take especial care that 
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you delight not in wine, for there never was these become disunited, in various ways, from 
any man that came to honor or preferment the Society; others remain in it, diluting, as 


that loved it, for it transformeth a man into a’. a hl . 
an denagull health, poisoneth the breath, | it were, by their indifference, the vital energy 


destroyeth natural heat, bringeth a man’s of the rest. 

stomach to an artificial burning, deformeth| It is not, then, probable that the Quaker- 
the face, rotteth the teeth, and to conclude,’ ism of any one period, since the early part of 
maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and the eighteenth century, has had, throughout 


despised of all wise and worthy men ; hated |. 
in thy servants, thyself and thy companions, |! borders, an altogether cloudless atmos- 


for it is a bewitching and infectious vice ; and phere. Every age and generation has pos- 
remember my words, that it were better for a sessed the examples and influence of faithful, 
man to be subject to any vice than to it; for chosen men and women, who in ministry, 


all other vanities and sins are recovered, but’ giscip)j Oe . 
a drunkard will never shake off the delight of Rape CoD SeRy Hm, ROG Site ere 


beastliness ; for the longer it possesseth a man, | ‘he were. Their “social and religious at- 
the more he will delight in it, and the older, Mosphere ” was that of those who sit and 
he groweth the more he will be subject to it, walk together in heavenly places. Are there 


for it dulleth the spirits and destroyeth the none such now ? Assuredly there are. Many 


body, as ivy doth the old tree, or as the Worm of us, from time to time, have sat at their 
that engendereth in the kernel of the nut.” | 


Wisdom repeats herself. We quote Sir feet and taken counsel with them. 
Walter of the sixteenth century. He quotes} If we could compare the atmosphere of the 
Anacharsis of the sixth. “ The first draught ordinary religious life of the Society near the 
serveth for health, the second for pleasure, ' middle of the eighteenth century, with the pres- 
the third for shame, the fourth for madness.” | .4+ time, it is greatly to be doubted whether 
Raleigh improved upon this, for he adds: | h ei on he wished 
“But in youth there is not so much as one 27 Xchange, If possible, were to be wishec 
draught permitted, for it putteth fire to fire, for. At that time, asserts an intelligent wri- 
and wasteth the natural heat.” All experi-|ter,* “the deficient provision of religious edu- 
ence confirms the soundness of this declara- cation for the young, the.increasing wealth of 
tion: “ The sooner thou beginnest to help na- the body, the inadequate estimate of the value of 
ture the sooner will she forsake thee, and thou Holy Seri h f the ciftof teact 
trust altogether to art.” ~~ Late Paper. oly SaTpeane, the neglect o =e of tenc 1- 
ing and of other outward means for the main- 
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; * {the second generation of Quakers.” About 

PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1873, | 1/60 occurred a disciplinary revival ; yet, as 
aes yA ek se ha |J. Bevan Braithwaite has expressed it, “‘ there 
| appeared lacking that thorough Christian de- 
| votedness which was so remarkably mani- 
fested at the rise of the Society.” 

We believe that historians of the Society 
may hereafter look’ back upon our period as 
one not unfruitful of gain in spiritual things 


; . ; -- among its mem ; notwithstanding the 
birth, without any other required qualifica- 8 bers; e eh a 
changes and losses to which it has been sub- 


tion, ought not to be expected, in view of the f ie niet ; 

common experience of humanity, to exhibit pa. : are we rans Ney re. Sons 
a totality of exemplary Christian character. fore, clinging to forms rather than substance ; 
While, at the time of and shortly after its|** though the Bociety, parang wegen, op he 
origin, all ite members were such by con- Spirit, could be perfected in the flesh. Others, 
vincement, the Society of Friends did pre.|°°*P'"S oan me nootuee = om — 
eent very nearly such an appearance to the} US#8® #re over-anxious for change ; seeking to 
world. Since then, it has fluctuated in jts| #04 im novelty that value which belongs only 

. , . . 

proportion of living Christian members, but to truth. Bat there are many, in an on 
there must always have been many, born and of the Society, awake to the preciousness of 
bred as Friends, yet having but little depth 
of attachment to their principles. 








QuakKeERIsM Past anD Present.—In the 
communication on this topic in our last num- 
ber there are suggestions worthy of serious 
reflection. We desire to dwell briefly of one 
or two aspects of the subject. 

A society whose members become such by 


* J. 8. Rowntree. 
Some of! + Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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its heritage of the Gospel, the “ whole Gos- 
pel;” and finding abundant evidence that 
such was held in simplicity by our early 
Friends ; many who are over all things solici- 
tous to be found with their loins girded and 
their lights burning, as were also those early 
founders of theSociety, owning no master but 
Christ. Here, we believe, rests the hope of the 
Society, for our own day and for future time. 

May every one put the query to his own 
heart : am I, in daily life, and the spirit of my 
mind, conformed to the world? Do I hinder, 
by want of self-denial, in commission or 
omission, the progress of truth ; instead of, in 
entire dedication to the Divine will, being 
made ready to serve the cause of Christ, in 
promoting the spreading of His kingdom 
throughout the world? 


en - 


Epvucation in tHe Unitep States.—The an- 
noal Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Eda- 
cation, John Eaton, states that, in the whole 
country, the number of youth “ due at school” 
is about fourteen and a half millions. For these, 
there are 811 Academies, 101 Normal Schools, 
and 298 Colleges. Of the latter, only 217 report 
“ collegiate students ;” the others beirg prepara- 
tory at present. Of more than 19.000 college 
students, over 1400 are females. Institations for 
the superior instruction of the latter, number 
175; with 12,288 students. The total of benefac- 
tions fur educational purposes during the year 
was nearly ten millions of dollars; the largest 
sum in one State, Massachusetts, $1,916.995.48 ; 
next, New York, $1,450,944.15. For theological 
educational institutions, the benefactions in all 
the States amounted to more than a million of 
dollars. These returns however, are understood 
not to be entirely complete. 

> 

Canapa Yearty Mertinc.—From the printed 
Minutes of this body, just received, we extract 
the following statistics : By reports from all but 
two Meetings, it appears that there are, belong- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting, 21 meetings, 230 
families, 211 parts of families, 247 of school age 
—nearly all are attending common schools— 


1,406 members, 17 deceased within the past year, 
9 received by certificate from other Meetings, 14 
received into membership, 2 disowned, 6 removed 
out of the Yearly Meeting. 


—_— ee 


DIED. 

STANLEY.—On the 22d of Ninth month, 1872, 
Prudence Stanley, nearly 94 years of age, an Elder 
and member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Logan Co., 
Ohio Though of few words, she was a firm beiiever 
in the doctrines of the Gospel and in the principles 
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professed by Friends. Her sufferings in her last 
sickness were great, and she exclaimed “ Wave on 
wave! billow on billow! bat the Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters.” 

STRATTON.—In Richmond, Ind., on the 11th of 
Second month, 1873, very sudderly, Simri Stratton, 
in the 44th year of his age; a member of Whitewa- 
ter Monthly Meeting. A kind and loving husband 
and tender father, his family deeply feet bis loss. He 
sought not the applause of men; yet by faithtul 
continuance in well-doing through life, he had se- 
cured the friendship and affection of an extended 
circle of acquaintances. He bas left the most satis- 
factory assurance that his end was peace, bis hope 
a glorious eternity. 

HAISLEY.—At the residence of her father, at 
Arba, Ind., Tenth mo., 30th, 1872, Jane, wife of 
Thomas Haisley, and daughter of Thomas and Mar- 
garet Parker, in her 29th year; a member of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kansas. With 
abiding faith in Jesus, she was sustained in cheer- 
ful submission to the Divine will. Her bereaved 
husband and friends have the consoling evidence 
that their loss, though great, is her eternal gain. 

HALWADT.—On the 11th of Eighth month, 1873, 
at her residence in Baltimore, Sarah Hal wadt, widow 
of the late Charles Halwadt, in the 86th year of her 
ate; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting By 
her death her sorrowing children have been deprived 
of a faithful mother. who, from the earliest period of 
their childhood, taught them by example and pre- 
cept, to love and serve the Lord; and the stability 
and uprightness of her character so much adorned 
the profession which she chose in her early youth, 
that many were attracted by it. Her resignation to 
the Divine will, and the more than common forti- 
tude and patience with which she bore her protract- 
ed sufferings gave evidence of that support that 
was from above, and her bereaved children are con- 
soled in reverently believing that her ransomed 
epirit has gone to join the blood-washed throng, 
and though now dead, she yet speaketh, for the right- 
eous shall be held in everlasting remembrance. 

WILLITS.—On Tenth mo. 25th, 1871, John Wil- 
lits, aged 63 years; a member and Elder of Farm- 
ington, N. Y., Monthiy Meeting and Macedon Prepara- 
tive Meeting. This dear Friend, a short time before 
his dea h, expressed to one of his children at the 
midnight hour, that the way seemed open and clear 
to him through the golden gate. His kind, genial 
every-day walk in life attached #1] with whom he 
came in contact to him, and now that death hath 
claimed him, we the more fully realize our great loss. 

PUST.—%n Second mo, i6th, 1872. Hezekiah C. 
Post, aged 72 years; a member and Elder of Farm- 
ington (N. Y.) Monthly Meeting and Macedon Pre- 
parative Meeting. This dear Friend was a meek and 
humble follower of his Lord Jesus Quiet and un- 
ostentatious, loving and loved by all, his life was a 
model of Christian piety and virtue. 

UNDERWOOD.—On the 8th of Fourth month, 1872, 
Eliza, wife of Joseph Underwood, aged 74 years; a 
member and Elder of Farmington Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings. Sweetly she lived and swee'ly she 
passed away. Many who read this will remember her 
in connection with the old Friends’ School at Farm- 
ing'on thirty years »go. She was always a lively 
earnest Christian—having an encouraging word for 
the honest and faithful ones—especially the young- 
er. To the writer she always presented the bright 
side of Christianity. 

SMITH.—On the 28th of Second mon‘h, 1873, 
Sally Smith, aged 81 years; a member of Farming- 
ton (N Y.) Monthly and Preparative Meetings. 

UNDERWOUD.—On the 17th of Second month, 
1873, Joseph Underwood, aged 75 years; a member 
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and Ulder of Farmington Monthly Meeting. This) of praise and thanksgiving to our Father in 
dear Friend suffered for a number of years previous Heaven, and prayer for strength to perform 


to his death with a terrible disease. But at times ae . . 
he testified to his unsbaken belief in the goodness acceptable worship to Him, soon found utter- 


and mercy of his Divine Master. Once in particu- | @Dce, and living testimonies were borne to the 
lar, while his children were absent attending an comforting of many souls. Next day the 
evening meeting, he penned a sew lines expressing| meeting was large and highly favored, the 
his belief in the efficacy of prayer, etc. gospel flowed freely, and toward the close of 
: PRACOCK —On the 8th of Third month, 1872,|the afternoon sitting, much solemnity pre- 
James Peacock, aged 87 years; a member and Elder}. i104 For two days following, the meeting 
of Farmington (N. Y ) Monthly Meeting. y ) & = 

PEACOCK —On the 8th of Fourth month, 1872, | Was not so large, but a deeper work of grace was 
Deborah Peacock, aged 77 years. [Same as above ]|apparent; being favored to realize a near ap- 

DURFEE.—On the 22d of Fifth month, 1872,Anna| proach to the throne of mercy. Professors 
Durfee, aged 80 years; a member of Farmington | were encouraged to dwell nearer the fountain 
(N. Y ) Monthly and Macedon Preparative Meeving. | of life, that a greater growth in grace might 

PURDY —On the 19th of Fourth month, 1873,| he experienced; and the meeting closed un- 
Alexander Purdy, aged 72 years; a member and der the sweet influence of that love which 
binds the children of God one to another, and 


Eider of Farmington (N. Y.) Monthly and Macedon 
Preparative Meetings. Notwithstanding his active : 
to Christ the Holy Head. : 
IsHam Cox, Clerk. 


business jife, he was ever found in his place at 
First-day and week-day meetings. A willing serv- 
ant in his Master's vineyard, never begrudgingly 
withholding time or money to advance the kingdom 
of Christ. Many faint-hearted and weary servants 
of Chri-t have entered his house to go away strength- 
ened and comforted. For a few years before bis 
death, when free from the attacks of paralysis 
(which finally carried him off), his life seemed like 
a happy joyous child, dwelling in the sunshine of 


Norma Institute, Heiena, ARK., 
8th mo. 15th, 1873. 


Esteemed Friend.—tThine of 1st inst., with 
its precious cargo, viz., tracts, pledge and words 
of comfort and cheer, I found waiting for me 


his Saviour’s smiles; and when death’s dart finally 
pierced his heart, a calm peaceful expression light- 
ed up his features, reminding one of the sleep of an 
infant child. He was the last one of his class or 
age of male members whom the writer remembers as 
meeting in the old meeting house at Macedon Centre 
twenty-five to thirty years ago, and as he was borne 
to the silent tomb, we conld seem to hear the words, 





on the 9th, on my arrival home from a trip 


throughout the country, where “our child- 
ren” (orphans) and other students of our 
Normal class, who have attended our Insti- 
tute, are engaged in teaching. It was to me 
a most precious feast, for 1 had received in 
my journey many tokens of the good Master’s 


“The Fathers, where are they? and the Prophets, 


love and favor, and of the good proviklence of 
do they live forever?” 


God, in His provisions for the consummation 
and carrying out of the great work in which 
He has called us to share a little, that of edu- 
eating, elevating and Christianizing one of 
the most oppressed, outraged and abused na- 
tions on the globe. He is still mindful of us 
in that He continues to turn towards us the 
_A Generat Merrie is appointed by New York| feet of His servants and handmaidens who 
Yen esting commie oe held Nor [publish the “glad tidings” of the Gospel of 
sah onthe, 0..%.. Bae. fonker. ieieeeatian ah life and free salvation by faith in the atoning 
dress Isaac Mekeel, Venice, Cayuga county, N. Y. blood of Jesus. Our beloved friend, Lydia 
Roserr B. Howiann, Clerk of Com. |B. Chase, a minister from Kansas, and her 

companion, Eliza K. Vestal, have been spend- 
ing a few weeks with us. My dear husband 
is away recruiting his health among the Nor- 
au |thern and Western sanitary resorts. So she 
Mr. Caner, Wyrne Co., Va., 8th mo. 27th, 1873.) and I (her companion being slightly indis- 
After four days’ hard travel over rivers and| posed and feeble) started out alone in our 
mountains, through much rain and mud, aj“ buggy ” to visit schools, hold meetings, dis- 
few of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, ac-| tribute tracts, scriptures, &c., visit families, 
companied by our friend F. G. Cartland and|and labor in every way that opened in the 
wife and others, were favored to reach the|Truth for the increase of knowledge and 
meeting-house at the appointed hour, on the| spread of the Gospel and its saving principles 
23d inst., and were much encouraged on meet-|and precepts. We traveled more than 200 
ing our dear friends Thos. and Julia Ann| miles, into some parts where I had never been 
McCool, and also a warm reception on the| before, passing over some beautiful roads and 
part of the kind-hearted people of this vicin-|country. Again we would find some “ cordu- 
ity. Through the mercy of God the meet-|roy” roads over swamps and lowlands, and 
ing opened under a humbling sense of the} rough bridges over the streams, made of pun- 
living presence of our Holy Head. The spirit! cheons; the mercury ranging from 96° to 120°. 








A Statep Annuat Meetine of Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting-bouse, in Philadelphia, on Sec- 
ond-day, Tenth month 13th, 1873, at 3 o'clock P.M. 

Puitip C. Garrett, Secretary. 
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Saw the nadie and brands of healwtiaalidin. 
skirmishers, &e., upon trees in the forests, 
along public roads, and in fenceless fields, 
turned out without culture, &c. There were 
—— in many places, corn, Tipe enough 
to grind and feed stock, which is increasing 
30 that large herds of cattle are seen together 
in the woods, nice and fat in some sections, 
where range is good, and where in years since 
the war not a hocf was to be seen. Twelve 
colored schools, taught by colored teachers, 
were visited in three different counties, and a 
number of others heard of that could not be! 
reached for want of time, taught by teachers | 
I was unacquainted with. Every school was | 
addressed on the importance of religion, edu- 
cation, temperance, economy, indus try and 
the ways of right living that the Christianity 
of the Bible ineculeates. Several meetings 
were held (a meeting every night), largely 
attended, and we had many family sittings 
or standings, for white and colored we 
called them out to get of which we 
scattered thousands of pages. There is a} 
great dearth of anything to read, and amongst 
7 too little disposition to Want it, and a 
lack of education enough to understand the 
meaning. The teac ‘hers drilled here 
workers. They are engaged in large schools, 
in crowded small huts in some instances, while 
we fuund a few good school-houses, where 
were taught mode/ schools. Some enrolments 
reached to about 90; others smaller. Not 
any “school furniture”’ in any of the houses. 
Some places were slabs and bvards on blocks 
for seats, with a few decent benches. But a 
rapid advancement is manifest. 
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, as 
tracts, 


are govt 


The large Se ripture tablets sent me from the 
P hiladel phi: au Association are seen tacked up 
all round on the rough walls of these houses 
and their cards, ‘ W hat the Bible says on 
Drunkeuness,” ‘‘ To Husbands and Wives,” 
“Parents and Children,” are largely circu- 
lated and are seen in the cabins. It was ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to me and to my dear 
friend to witness such marked results from 
the influence of this Institution, and when 
[ returned, to find such a generous do- 
nation awaiting me to aid in the further 
advancement of these and in qualifying other 
teachers to swell the number already in the 
field, was encouraging and humbling to my 
fee lings, and [am constrained to acknowledge 
that “It is the Lord’ s doings, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” 


Our meeting is prospering 
numbers and godliness. 
for a Monthly Meeting. 
bers, and m: any more regular attenders. 


increasing in 
We have requested 
We have 62 mem- 
Pray 


for us. With kind regard, 


Very truly thy friend, 
ALIDA CLARK. 


REVIEW. 
( Extract.) 
Eighth month, 10th, 1873. 

My mind for some time past has been in a 
deep concern in regard to the hireling minis- 
try, and an increased concern since our Quar- 
terly Meeting, held last week, in which it was 

| long discussed by Friends. This question wae 
|brought up by a member: Is it encour- 
aging the hireling ministry to let a man who 
preaches for hire come into Friends’ meeting- 
house to preach or hold meetings there, al- 
though none of Friends contribute to his sup- 
| port or services? I think at the present day 
| there is as ~~ need as there ever was to 
| bear a faithful testimony against the hireling 
system, considering the state of pf at the 
present day. 

We believe as a society that we should not 

make merchandise of the Gospel; it is a free 
gift of God, it was said to Simon the 
| sorcerer, who offered the apostles money, that 
| he might do miracles by the laying on of 
| hands, as did the apostles. He was told that 
he was yet in the gull of bitterness and bonds 
of iniquity, a child of the devil, to think that 
the gift of God could be purchased with 
j}money. And is not the true ministry a gift 
of God? But, says a member among Friends, 
in an article which appeared in a Friends’ 
| paper, Paul says, ‘“‘the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” I would ask, by whom is the true 
minister sent out and qualified; by the peo- 
ple or by the Lord? We must say, by the 
Lord. Then, as a matter of course, He will 
pay him his hire, and not man, who did not 
send him. Yes, He will pay him abundantly 
in spiritual gifts, as he travels along in his 
pilgrimage journey. As it is said, the “ 
dient shali reap the good of the land.” 


as 


obe- 


A. J. 


[There can be no hesitation in concluding 
that one who preaches actually “ for hire,” 
that is, whose purpose in preac hing is the ac- 
quisition of money, or hope of reward in 
any form, cannot, with consistency, re- 
ceive from Friends any support or counte- 
nance whatever. The testimony of the Soci- 
ety against the hireling system is as needful 
now as ever it was. But it is at the same 
time to be borne in mind, that among those 
in other denominations, educated differently 
from us, there are some receiving support from 
their congregations who are yet honest, de- 
voted Christian men, to whom the term “ hire- 
ling,” in its condemning -sense, ought not to 
be applied. With such, it is conceivable that 
a liviag concern might arise, under a sense of 
duty and Gospel love, to visit a Friends’ 
meeting; and then its members should endea- 
vor to judge of and profit by the message, as 
the Holy Spirit may enable them to do; > not 
wiih “itching ears,” and yet without intole- 
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rance or uncharitableness. But we believe 
that such an occurrence must be rare. The 
ground of right ministry of the Gospel, as 
held by Friends, is so peculiar, that confusion 
rather than edification is apt to result from an 
attempt among our members to unite, in 
purely religious services, as public worship or 
preaching, with others. Such, we apprehend, 
can be justified, in any exceptional case, only 
by a clear pointing of individual duty. 

Our correspondent’s remark in regard to the 
support of true ministers by the providence 
of God, by whom, and not by men, they are 
sent out, leads us to recall another connected 
truth. Those who are blessed by Providence 
with carnal things, and who reap, through an 
anointed ministry, spiritual things, are “‘stew- 
ards,” whose duty it is ungrudgingly to use 
hospitality and brotherly love towards minis- 
ters. This duty ought never to be confounded 
with, or obstructed by, a jealousy of the hire- 
ling system. Paul’s authoritative teaching 
and example i in this matter (especially in the 
ninth chapter of Ist Corinthians) have been 
before referred to in our ee 


VARIETIES IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
BY WINSLOW W. SEVER. 

A mistake sometimes made by those who 
are earnestly desiring full salvation is that 
they expect to be led in just the way in which 
some one else has been led, and to have re- 
produced in themselves another person’s ex- 
perience. They are distrustful of themselves, 
either hecause they have not met with the 
same difficulties another has met with, or 
found the same results of faith ; because they 
have not had the same previous pain or the 
same after joy. But surely it would be con- 
trarv to all analogy that there should bea 
uniform experience in this respect on the part 
of God’s people. In other things there is great 
diversity. We neither look alike, think alike, 
nor feel alike. We are not first brought to 
Jesus all in one way. Why should we ex- 
pect all inthe same way to enter into what 
Charles Wesley so beautifully terms ‘that 
second rest.” God has no cast iron mould in 
which He fashions all His saints after one 
pattern. Thesame love of variety which He 
shows in all the works of His hands, we would 
expect to find here also. And the Church is 
an immense gainer from the very fact that, 
with an essential unity of Christian experi- 
ence, there is yet this endless diversity. 

If you will consider atte ntively our Lord’s 
miracles of healing, you will see ‘that there is 

a great difference in the manner in which they 
were wrought. And there was always a rea- 
son, which in many instances is apparent, for 
His choosing His special mode of working in 
each individual case. He took that way which 
would bring the largest blessing to the one 
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healed, and do most to strengthen in faith. 
When, for instance, the centurion comes to 
Him with a faith not needing to be confirmed, 
butalready greater than He has found in Israel, 
at once He grants him his request. ‘‘ Go thy 
way, and as thou hast believed, so be it done 
unto thee.” Or when two blind men follow 
Him, imploring mercy, and in answer to His 
inquiry, “ Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?” reply unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Yea, Lord,” 
immediately their eyes are opened. Just so 
when the leper is so strong in faith as to be 
able to say, “If Thou wilt Thou canst make 
me clean,’ on the moment the mandate goes 
forth, “I will; be thou clean.” In another 
case, when a man is brought to Him of whose 
faith no mention is made, and who appears 
to be healed rather at the request of friends 
than at his own request, He pursues an en- 
tirely different course. He takes him by the 
hand, leads him out of the town, spits on his 
eyes, puts His hands upon him, and asks him 
if he sees aught. The cure is but partial. 
“T see men as trees walking.” Again He 
puts His hands upon his eyes, and the cure is 
complete. Would just this method have been 
chosen if the man’s faith had been strong at 
the outset? Take again the case of the 
Syrophenician woman. He seems unfeeling 
in His repulse, cruel in His replies. But it 
is only the cruelty of love, the unfeelingness 
of the skilful surgeon who pains that he may 
cure. See how by His delay He builds up 
her faith until He Himself almost marvels at 
the result, as He exclaims, “ O woman, great 
is thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt!” In the cases of “the woman with the 
issue of blood, ‘‘ and “the man born blind,” 
He first heals, and then leads them to a strong 
faith by causing them to confess what He 
has done. If the woman had not in the end 
come trembling, and falling down befpre Him, 
declared before all the people for what cause 
she had touched Him, she would have got but 
half a blessing; and the man’s vision would 
have been little worth to him had not Jesus 
revealed Himself to him as the Messiah, and 
enabled him to say, “ Lord, I believe,” and 
to worship Him. 

Now, what wonderful variety we have here, 
and what equally wonderful wisdom in the 
variety! In each instance the way chosen is 
that which will make the cure of most worth 
to the one healed. May we not learn a les- 
son from this about our heart eure, and be wil- 
ling that the Great Healer should choose His 
own way, being sure that He will wonderful- 
ly adapt that way to His greatest glory in and 
by us? Shall we make’another’s experience 
our standard, and be restless, dissatisfied, he- 
cause Christ’s full manifestation of Himself 


*Heb. viii. 6,8, 10, 1). 
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to us has been ag a different way than to 
them, and has produced somewhat different 
results ? 

To illustrate. There are those, and the 
number is large, who testify to great difficul- 
ty in making ‘that full surrender which must 
be made be fore Jesus can become a full Sav- 
iour. It was like breaking their very heart- 
strings to resign this or that thing. Here was 
their great struggle, and when victory came 
here it came all ‘along the line, and with no 
effort to believe they went right into the land 
of promise. Such persons generally stand 
steadfast, unmovable. In my own case no 
such difficulty was encountered. If the con 
secration is, as it undoubtedly is, more full 
and more willing, it became so almost uncon- 
sciously. There presented themselves at the 
outset certain doubtful indulgences. Will 
you give these up? Certain consequences, 
social and ecclesiastical. 
to meet these ? 
a re ady “ Yes, Lord.,’ For so deep had be- 
come the conviction that this longed-for de- 
liverance was indeed “the pearl, of great 


Are you prepared | Him week ** His strange work,’ 
To such questions there was | Way 
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at almost any time with great emotional en- 
joyment. To this I cannot testify. I have 
indeed an illuminated Bible. Its promises 
have a new depth and richness of meaning. 
Never has it been to me what it is now. But 
the emotions are not always deeply stirred in 
reading it, and [ am more occupied with the 
Christ revealed than with the book revealing. 
Prayer, too, is a new joy and a new power. 
Even prayer without ceasing is no more a 
mystery. Unbroken fellowship i is understood. 
But the emotions respond in different meas- 
ures at different times. 

These are but indications of the different 
ways by which the Great Healer works our 
cure, and of the different results wrought in 
individual cases by His healing hand. Do 
they not teach the lesson that one is not to 
desire nor seek another‘s experience, but that 
each should resign himself to the Lord, to let 
in His own 
David cannot go forth in Saul’s armor. 
That would be an encumbrance, not a help. 

» more would another’s inner life meet your 
need. If you will let Him, God, who divid- 





price,” that there was a willingness.to sell all|eth His gifts to every man severally as He 
| will, will give them to you in just that kind 


to buy it. And soé the consecration was eas y; 


joyful, f ree. 


There are others whose testimony is that 
after their consecration faith followed as a 
distinct, conscious act. Some definite prom- 
ise of God’s Word was presented to them, and 
they, as it were, stepped out upon it with the 
feeling that they were stepping out into “‘ thin 
air,” but the result showing that it was upon 
the Rock, Christ Jesus. They were able to 
trace the : exact mental process by which they 
passed from unbelief to faith. Some have 
thus just rested for days or even longer upon 
a naked promise, before the results of faith 
have been revealed in their consciousness. 
Many are led in this way. So was not I. 
With no difficulty about consecration, there 
was great difficulty about faith. Enlightened 
to see that the desired blessing could only 
come through faith, no effort was made to get 
it in any other w: iy, but for weeks there was 
a very painful eff rt to believe. But all in 
vain. Faith did not come. At length, 
brought to seli-despair, even the.effurt to be- 
lieve was given over. And then when I 
ceased working, God im a moment wrought 
most wondrously. <A flood of light seemed 
poured into the heart, and without effort faith 
had come. Since then there has been no dif- 
ficulty in believing. Breathing seems not 
more natural nor more easy. 

Another not uncommon form of testimony 
with those who find this deepening of Chris- 
tian life is that the Bible becomes a new book 
in such a sense that it can be opened almost 
always on any page and read with great de- 
light, and that acts of prayer are engaged in 





and degree which will most promote “ the 
glory of God by you.”—Times of Refreshing. 
cameo 


BOOK NOTICE, 


The Record of a Happy Life: Being Me- 
morials of Franklin Whitall Smith, a stu- 
dent of Princeton College. By his Mother, 
H. W.8. Originally printed for private 
circulation. 


In the dedication of this little work to 
those for whom it was written, its author 
Says: 

‘It is essentially a boy’s book, and must be 
judged from a boy’s standpoint. But if Frank’s 
young life can but tell the ‘old, old story’ io all 
its precious fulness, let none complain of the youth 
of the teacher, nor of the youthfulness of bis ways. 

And may this histor’ of the straiggles, the fail- 
ures and the victories of one whom they so loved, 
and who so earnestly desired day by day to be 
found walking in the. Highway of Holiness, cheer 
and aid bis young Christian friends, who like bim 
are seeking to live up to the Bible standard, and 
who long to know that ‘ tory which overcometh 
the world,’ and that ‘life which is hid with Christ 
in God!’ 


Many, however, older than those thus ad- 
dressed, have found instruction and encour- 
agement in its pages. Seldom are the 
years of boyhood and early youth so pure- 
and nobly passed; and yet more rare- 
ly, perhaps, are the lessons of such a life so 
brought before the view of others, as “ ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver,” that many 
may read, enjoy, and, let us hope, take them 
to heart. 

Dedicated to God by his parents from his in- 
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fancy, and learning the blessings of answered 
prayer and Divine visitation in early child- 
hood, the aspirations of Frank’s heart were 
predominantly elevated by religious aims and | 
associations. Such was his parents’ aim, re-| 
markably attained, in the formation of his, 
character. Thus his mother writes (p 145): | 

“We had always felt that to foster and | 
stimulate our boy’s religious life was, after 
all, the matter of chiefest importance.” This 
appears to be an eminently descriptive ac- 
count. There are, it is true, those amon 


| 


g us| 
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because thee has done nothing. If God wants thee 
to do anything, He will tell thee so.” 

In these last paragraphs there is certainly 
wise advice. In the difference between nur 
ture and stimulation of religious life there 
does appear to be an important reality. 
The one ought to be daily, perpetual ; whether 
that life be strong or weak. The other, 
“stimulation,” pressure, urgency, is needful, 
when feeling and energy run low; “to stir 
up the pure mind” is then of great conse- 
quence. But incessant stimulation, during 





who may pause thoughtfully over these last| health, exhausts force, spiritual as well as 


words. While they heartily assent to the 
rightness of all fostering (“nurture”) of 
religious life, the question will still occur, is 
it always wise, when the life is healthy, that 
it should be stimulated also? Citation may 
illustrate it. Thus, p. 143: 

“ We had urged our dear boy . 
on his return to College to make a good con- 
fession among his fellow students of what the 
Lord had done for him; reminding him that 
the Lord had said to us, ‘Ye are my wit- 
nesses ;’ and that a man, to be a useful wit- 
ness, must always tell of what he himself, 
personally and experimentally, knows of the 
subject.” 

Again, p. 154: “I think if once thee 
could just give all up, and dash into things, 
and come out boldly as a Christian, so that 
Christian work would be expected of thee, 
thee would find great liberty in it. I do not 
believe thee can be happy in any other way.” 

That some conflict between natural reserve 
and the zeal thus cultivated might occur, 
does not surprise us. We find it expressed 
by him more than once; as, for instance, in 
these words, in a letter (p. 153). 

‘7 am troubled that I do not make more 
efforts to work for Christ, at the most only a 
spasmodical one here and there. Why is it 
that | can’t seem able to work?” His mother 
replies to this (in addition to words quoted 
above) as follows : 


‘‘The Lord has done too much for thee, and thy 
light is too great for thee to keep it always under 
a busbel. Committhy ways in this unto the Lord, 
dear boy, and He will direct thy steps. Ask Him 
to make thee willing to work, for He can, and He 
only. But do not stop claiming full salvation, be- 
cause of thi s in service; that would be a 
fatal way of remedying it. Claim it by faith more 
boldly than ever, for only in this very salvation can 
thee find any deliverance from thy weakness 

“Qse thing more. Do not betroubled bya 
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physical ; the hot-house plant, forced too ear- 
ly into bloom, has mostly less endurance of 
vitality and power of production, than that 
which awaits in its native bed the perfection 
wrought by air and sunshine. Culture, in 
the moral, as in the natural sphere, is the 
adaptation of all conditions to growth, ac- 
cording to the needs of that which is culti- 
vated. 

But, when we remember that “by their 
fruits ye shall know them,” the life now be- 
fore us speaks good things of the care with 
which it was tended. 

Whoever knows the tendencies of youth 
in or near large cities, ever surrounded by 
a thousantl snares, may rejoice to see one 
who has every opportunity for enjoyment, 
occupying the chief earnestness of his be- 
ing, not with pleasure or frivolity, much 
less with vice; but with the things of the 
kingdom of God; with a genuine love of 
Christ and of the souls of his fellows; with 
an enthusiasm for holiness. Such appears 
to have been, increasingly toward the end, 
the tenor of Frank’s life. 

aes 
FROM THE U. 8s. AGRICULTURAL 
PORT FOR JULY, 1873. 

During the month of June, conditions of 
vegetable growth were remarkably diversified 
in different parts of the country. In the New 
England and Middle States and as far south 
as the Chesapeake Bay, the general character 
of the season was one of drought; in many 
counties disastrous to vegetation. ; 
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that early sown fields of winter 
far more promising than those later sown. 
The advantage of early ripening varieties was 
also indicated by the fact that these escaped 
the ravages of insect enemies, which entirely 
swept some of the later crops. 

Upon a careful consideration of all points 
in the problem, the prospective wheat yield of 
1873, judging from its condition on the Ist of 
July, appears about the same as at the Ist of 
June, or about 220,000,000 bushels. 

The low price of corn in the Northwestern 
States, the backward, wet, frosty spring, and 
the extraordinary amount of rain in all ex- 
cept the New England and Middle States 
during the planting season, are among the 
causes which have checked an increase, and 
to some extent occasioned a decrease in acre- 
age. Inall the Gulf States there is an in- 
crease. This result, due mainly to a healthy 
tendency in the cotton States toward pro- 
ducing their own supplies, has, perhaps, been 
perceptibly i increased by the amount of cotton 
fields plowed up and planted in corn. The 
largest absolute falling off, by far, is in the 
great corn-growing State of Illinois, in which 
there is also a still larger falling off, 15 per 
cent., in condition. 

“Cut-worms ” have been quite generally 
troublesome, and especially so in M: iryland ; 
grasshoppers, which destroyed much of the 
first planting in Texas, but left in season for 
a second planting, are injuring the crop in 
some sections of California, and chinch-bugs 
are threatening extensive injury to it in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

The total area in cotton in 1872, as esti- 
mated by the Department from the most ac- 
curate information attainable, was 8,500,000 
acres. The returns for this year indicated 
an increase of about. 12 per cent. The breadth 
planted was quite enough to tax to the utmost 
all available labor under the most favorable 
circumstances. 
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Missouri appears to be giving increased at- 
tention to the culture of cotton, and with en- 
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‘ 


ie the oqvthen sections of the country, the 
intense cold of last winter, and in the southern, 
late severe frosts and freezes in the spring, 
did immense injury to the fruit trees and 
grape-vines, and, only in a less degree, to the 
strawberry-vines. Vast numbers of peach 
trees and many apple trees were killed ,out- 
right, and very many more were seriously 
injured. The i injury to apple trees was more 
serious and extensive than was apparent when 
the re port for May and June was made up. 
Many ‘trees that leaved out and bloomed pro- 
fusely ‘have since died ; and where apples ap- 
peared to be well set the complaint is general 
that they wither and drop off. Insects are 
doing more or less injury to the portions of 
the crop which are otherwise in fair condition. 
In Kansas an “apple tree blight” prevails 
somewhat extensively. It is described as 
closely resembling the “ pear tree blight.” 

The potato bug extended its ravages in the 
Bastern States, while in many points in the 
West its injuries were quite severe. Fear of 
this insect in many cases induced the cultiva- 
tion of smaller crops. 

Of sugar-cane an increased acreage was 
planted in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, and a decreased acreage in Texas 
and Louisiana. The increase in Alabama 
amounted to 15 per cent. The crop was 
above average in Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, and below average in the other States. 
Few correspondents make any notes upon 
sorghum, and those who do generally concur 
in representing that the cultivation of it is 
on the decline. The only exception noticed 
is in Texas, where in De Witt County, “the 
aeainnd crop is increasing and is really a 
profitable crop.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


No distance breaks the tie of blood; 
Bro hers are brothers evermore : 
Nor wrong, nor wrath of deadliest mood 
That magic may o’erpower ; 
Oft, ere the common source be known, 
The kindred drops will claim their own, 
And throbbing pulses silently 
Move heart towards heart by sympathy 
So with true 
Their mutual share 
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Then draw we nearer day by day, 

Each to his brethren, all to God ; 
Let the world take us as she may, 

We must not change our toad; 
Not wondering, though in grief, to find 
The martyr’s foe still keep her miud ; 
But fixed to h ld Love’s banner fast, 
And by submission win at last. 

KesBie. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InTELLIGENcCe.—European dates to the 
2d inst. bave been received. 

France —The high price of bread caused agita- 
tion in the populous quarters of Paris, and it was 
feared that serious trouble would arise from it. A 
special session of the Cabinet Council was held on 
the 27th ult., to consider what measures the gov- 
ernment could take, but it was not known that any 
definite action was determined on. Some members 
of the Assembly proposed as a remedy the immedi- 
ate suspension of the discriminating duties on ce- 
reals, and it was reported that the Cabinet consider- 
ed the government authorized to take such a step 
without convoking the Assembly for legislative ac- 
tion. Later, it was announced that the government 
bad issued # decree relieving flour and grain from 
the additional tax levied on account of the war in- 
demnity, and also from the bonding duty. 

The Minister of the Interior sent, last week, a 
circular to the Prefects of Departments, directing 
them to prohibit public demonstrations on the 4th 
inst., the anniversary of the proclamation of the 
republic. 


Great Briraty.—A recent editorial of the London 
Times asserts that one of the finest markets England 
ever possessed, the trade in iron, is gradually clos- 
ing to her, and her disasters in that direction are 
not yet ended. The United States are competing 
successfully for the control of the iron traffic with 
Canada, South America and the West Indies, though 
their competition has been under great nacural 
disadvantages. The Times ascribes much of the 
blame for this state of things to strikers and trades 
unions. 


Seain.—Castelar was elected President of the 
Cortes on the 26th ult., by a vote of 134 ia his favor 
against 73 blanks. On taking the chair he delivered 
a conservative speech. He said the republicans, 
united while struggling to establish the republic, 
were divided after victory had been achieved,*be- 
cause an ideal always exists. The present govern- 
ment represents a solid reality, and the opposition 
an ideal. The death of the republic would be the 
sign of the death of liberty. Though himself a 
Federalist, he thought that madness was rending 
the Spanish nationality, while Italy and Germany 
were becoming more united. 

The Cortes, by a vote of 119 nays to 42 yeas, re- 
jected a proposition to grant amnesty to the repub- 
lican insurgents known as “ intrasigentes,” or ir- 
reconcilables. During the debate, President Sal- 
meron declared that he would not consent to grant 
an amnesty to which justice, decency, and the hon- 
or of the Legislature were opposed. The govern- 
ment has presented a bill calling into the army all 
males between the ages of 20 and 35 years. A pro- 
ject has also been presented to raise a loan, pay- 
ment to be guaranteed from the revenues from the 
tobacco monopoly of the Philippine Islands. The 
bill also abolishes compulsory labor by the natives 
on the tobacco plantations. 

The government fleet which had commenced the 
bombardment of Cartegena, was compelled to with- 





draw out of range of the artillery of the forts, on ac- 
count of the inferior armament of the vessels. The 
city was invested on the land side by government 
troops. The reports of internal dissensions among 
the iasurgents are still continued. 

The commander of the British squadron in the 
Mediterranean, Vice-Admiral Yelverton, having pos- 
session of the two war vessels which nad been seized 
by the insurgents at Cartagena, and subsequently 
captured near Malaga by a German vessel, informed 
the insurgents on the 28:h ult., of his intention of 
sending them to Gibraltar; having been, it is said. 
instructed by his government to deliver them to the 
republican authorities. The insurgents threatened 
to open fire from the forts of Cartagena upon the 
British squadron, if the attempt was made to remove 
those vessels, and one of their iron-clad steamers 
was placed in a position menacing the British flag- 
ship. Some attempts were made to arrange the 
matter by negotiation, and on the 30th it was still 
undecided. A telegram from Madrid on the 2d, 
briefly announced that Vice-Admiral Yelverton had 
taken the vessels, and that there was no conflict. 


Avustria.—The award of premiums at the Expo- 
sition was announced on the 18th ult. 
merit ’’ were granted to all exhibitors who furnished 
articles considered worthy of notice, and “ medals 
of progress” for valuable designs or inventions pro- 
duced since the Paris Exposition of 1867. Of these 
two classes, about 30,000 were given, of which 
about 400 were to Americans. Of the bighest prize, 
the “ Diploma of Honor,” 412 were given, of which 
America received eight. Four of these were to the 
group of education, viz.: to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Bureau of Education, the State of 
Massachusetts, and the City of Boston. The other 
four were to individuals: 8S. 8S. White of Philadel- 
phia, for dental instruments and artificial teeth ; W 
A. Wood, Hoosac Falls, N. ¥.,mowiog and reaping 
machines; Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia, pud- 
dling furnace and tools ; and Corliss, New York, 
for perfection of steam engines. No comparison 
was instituted, by the juries of award, between 
similar articles from different nations, as to relative 
excellence either of design or workmanship. 


Germany.—A Roman Catholic bishop has been 
sentenced to pay a tine of 400 thalers for breaking 
the laws by appointing clergymen without obtain- 
ing the sanction of the State authorities. 


Arrica.—It is reported that the British govern- 
ment has decided to send an expedition, about the 
end of this year, from Cape Coast Castle against the 
Ashantees, who have been making some depreda- 
tions on the British possessions in that region. The 
force is to be composed of native troops. 





Nova Scoria.—A storm, the most violent and de- 
structive that has occurred for many years, swept 
over Nova Scotia and the neighboring region, on 
the 24th ult., and several following days. On land, 
houses and barns were blown down and others 
greatly injured, fruit trees and crops destroyed, and 
cattle, and in some instances people, killed, while 
the extent of damage at sea can be only partially 
estimated, as many vessels were probably lost with 
ali hands. Hundreds of vessels, it is stated, were 
driven ashore on the coasts of Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward’s Island. In one county 
of Cape Breton, it is said, 30 barns and houses were 
blown down within a radius of ten miles, and near 
Cape Canso 62 buildings are reported destroyed. 


Domestic.—The public debt statement issued on 
the Ist inst. shows a total of debt less cash in 
Treasury of $2,140,695,365.33; a decrease in the 
past month of $6,752,829.29. 


* Medals of 
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Norny' 4 ‘Tasteless Pratt. preserving Powder.| 
For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, | 
Raspberries, B! ackberries, Peaches s, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without} 
being air-tight, either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, | 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant | 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. | 
Elegant samples five years old can be seen and tasted | 
at our store. We 
from all parts of the country, endorsing the Powder. 


be used the sume as old fa 
One box, costing 50 cts., pres-rvea 40 quarts or 60) 
lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by druggists and grocers, | 
or sent promptly by mail. A liberal discount by | 
the dozen. 
ZANE, NORNY & CO., 

5-3 136 N 2d St., 


rhioned sugar preserves. 


P bila. 


w. i HARRISON & BRO. 


Manufacturers of 


Grates, Furnaces & Bangs. 


LOW & RAISED GRATES A SPECIALTY. 
No. 1435 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Piease send for illustrated circular. 
38- lv 


. FP, BALDERSION & SON, “4 


902 cnet Garcen St, and 516 N 9th 8t. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fix'ure for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 


OLIVER W. COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON. | 


LOAN AGENCY, 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our | 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- | 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
lat 
nmouF. 


“KSON, 


wuPHLA, wiINitt MONTH 


h»ve bundreds of testimonials|and sealskin 


vai I -~ 





6, 1873. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


No. 140 (oup NumBeR 132) Tatrp Avenvs, 
Between 14th and 15th Sts., New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Fatt ano Winter OpgEntinea. 


No, 3. 





‘ : . 
Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
shawls. Milliners and the general 


|urade supplied with silks and plain ribboos at very 
It is cheap, healthy and reliable, and the fruit can | low prices by 


H. HAUSER, 
No. 140 Third Avenue, New York City. 


. CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


| Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


EsTABLIsSHeD 1830. 


/ROCHESTER 


COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


ETC. If you wish to plant, send for 
rées: yur New Paice List per doz., 100 or 
1000, Autumn, 1873—and save all 


Try it! Address, 
W. 8. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, 


Custon Co., Oxto. 


The Fall term of this institution will commence on 
the Second of Ninth month. Ample opportuni- 
ties are afforded for studying the Mathematics, Class- 


com missions. 


| ies, Natural Sciences and the common branches of 


an English education. 
For further information address Principal, Wil- 
mington College, Wilmiogton, Clinton Co., Ohio. 
52-4t 
WILLIAM E. BELL, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT. 


General Insurance Agent and Adjuster. Special 


attentic 9 investments of funds on first 
mort Collections made. Taxes paid 
}an? » furnished on real estate in all 


Individuals or corporations who 
> on choice securities at legal 
ent., may address 
"4M E. BELL, 
mond, Ind., or 
ianapolis, Indiana. 
Second National Banks, 
cter, of Richmond. 


RB & CO. 
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ASSEMBL DING, S. W. coun. . cM ‘ 
Bntrance, South Tenth St., & 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United States and Canadas, Actual business 
transactions between the students of the different institutions. Individual instruction. 
No vacations. Students received at any time, For particulars, call or send for Catalogue, 


~ mw, 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR ‘STORE. NEAT PLAID GRENADINES, * 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 


man for Cuas C. Jackson, deceased, has removed SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS 
to 104 North 6th Skreet, above Arch. Having had : 7 aue. 
25 years’ experience in getting up of Friends’ cloth- I have received a large Invoice of Neat Plaid 


ing, he solicits a share of their patronage. 1-3m | @renadines at 37} cepts. They are very reasonable, 
i BEE SLE | and I would call Friends’ special attention to them, as 
CONVEYANCER, they are just the thing for warm weather. 
No. 731 WALNUT STREET, 2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. 
PHILAD&LP AIA. 2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. 


Prompt and careful attention given in settlement} N. B.—Friends desiring samples will please en- 
or charge of Estates, as Executor, Trustee or Agent. 


Conveyancing in alt its branches. a? oe 
silat nentetlie sean JOHN H. STOKES. 
S. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila 


JONES COMPOUND RED SPRING 


Tus Owry Dousie Sprtnc 1n THE Market. 


MH 
; 
F 


2B 


“NEW _ on 


he ial ; AA 
ge W) Tear ™ Pat’d 


Nay sy e : 

ey | hed OF (ivy AY if VA ry a For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. L. RAPP & 
_ : SON, Cabinet, Hardware and Veneer dealers, 226 

The tollowing cable telegram is just received:— | SQUTH SECOND STREET, below Dock. 
« Worip’s Exureition, . The above Spring is one of the best and cheapest 

Virwva, August 19, ’73. in the market. 
“Wheeler and Wilson Manufacturing Compuny, B@ Persons desiring a set of these Springs on 
914 Chestnut Street, Phi/adelphia : tiial, address by mail. 44-3m 
“ Awarded grand medal on progress. Grand med- 


al of merit, and the only Sewing-Machine Company 
recommended by the International Jury for the 
Grand Diploma of Honor.” Te the MANY a 


WANTS A SITUATION. ESTABLISHED 1853. 


An experienced Teacher, a Friend and graduate| Of the latest and must beautiful designs, and all 
of Michigan State Normal, desires a si*-etion as | Otter Slate work on hand or made to order. 
Teacher. Reference given. For further Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1310 RIDGE AVE- 
address NATHAN SHAW, Brownsville, NUE. WILSON & MILLER, 
Mich. 46-6m Philadelphia. ” 
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ELIZABETH WORTHIN’ 7 
Friends’ Bonnets on hand and ~ 
420 NOBLE STRERT. 
\ URNEY'S OBSERYATIONS—. 
J aesle. Price 88 cents. A. Li 
St., Phila. 


IFE UF ELIZABETH FRY, by 
* -~* » edition $3.00, mai 





